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Framingham  in  the  Revolution 

An  Address  Delivered  by  The  Hon.  Lorenzo  Sabine, 

March  14th,  1853 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  oj  the  Association: 

Occupied,  as  my  head  and  hands  have  been,  since  my  return, 
I  am  hardly  in  a  condition  to  address  you  at  the  present  time.  Still, 
as  one  of  your  members,  it  is  my  duty  to  perform  my  share  of  labor 
in  whatever  department  you  please  to  appoint,  and  I  could  not 
refuse  your  request. 

I  shall  speak  to  you  of  the  past — of  your  fathers. 

The  very  day  I  came  among  you, — scarce  four  years  ago, — I 
procured  the  excellent  history  of  your  town,  in  order  to  acquaint 
myself  at  once  with  the  principal  events  which  had  occurred  among 
you,  and  the  generations  that  preceded  you;  and  soon  made  myself 
somewhat  familiar  with  your  entire  annals.  I  wondered ,  I  confess, 
to  find  the  record  of  what  your  fathers  did  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  embraced  in  less  than  six  of  your  historian's  pages.  That  there 
were  materials  for  a  more  ample  account  seemed  probable;  and  I 
commenced  enquiries  and  researches  to  verify  or  disprove  the 
conjecture. 

To  the  results,  hastily  digested,  you  are  now  invited  to  listen. 
“The  inhabitants  of  this  town,”  says  Mr.  Barry,  “early  espoused 
and  vigorously  maintained  the  common  cause  of  the  country  in  the 
trying  events  which  preceded  and  accompanied  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.”  Facts  fully  sustain  him.  The  Instructions  to  the  Repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  General  Court,  in  1765,  to  join  in  measures  to  obtain 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  and  to  refuse  assent  to  any  law  which 
should  sanction  taxation  by  Parliament;  the  choice  of  a  Delegate  to 
meet  the  Whigs  of  Boston  in  Faneuil  Hall,  three  years  later;  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  to  consider  the  measures  recommended 
by  the  leading  patriots  of  Massachusetts,  in  1773;  the  Resolve,  the 
year  following,  against  the  purchase  of  tea,  and  dealing  with  those 
who  sold  it;  the  choice  of  a  Committee  of  Correspondence;  and  of 
Delegates  to  Congress;  the  votes,  to  order  the  purchase  of  firearms. 
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and  the  organization  of  militia  companies;  to  make  contribution  to 
the  distressed  people  of  Boston;  to  raise  a  Province-tax  and  to  pay 
the  same  to  the  Receiver-General  appointed  by  the  Whigs;  the 
grants  of  bounty-money  to  recruits  for  the  Army;  to  hire  money 
for  the  public  service,  and  to  provide  clothing  for  those  who  enlisted 
in  the  Continental  line;  all  show  the  spirit  and  unfaltering  devotion 
of  the  Whigs  of  Framingham. 

Immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Royal  Government,  the 
Whigs  of  Massachusetts  organized  a  Government  of  their  own.  To 
a  Committee  of  Safety,  and  to  a  body  of  Delegates  in  Congress 
assembled,  they  entrusted  the  direction  of  their  public  affairs. 

The  first  Congress  convened  in  October,  1774,  the  second  in 
February,  and  the  third  in  May,  1775.  To  the  Congress  of  1774, 
Framingham  returned  three  Delegates,  namely,  Josiah  Stone,  William 
Brown,  and  Joseph  Haven.  In  the  second,  Mr.  Stone  was  associated 
with  Mr.  Brown,  and  in  the  third  with  Mr.  Haven. 

The  Journals  bear  ample  evidence  that  Mr.  Stone  was  efficient 
and  zealous;  and  some  notice  of  the  proceedings  with  which  he  was 
connected,  will  claim  our  first  attention.  He  was  forty-eight  years 
of  age,  and  thus  in  the  prime  of  life;  he  had  been  a  captain  in  the 
French  war,  and  thus  possessed  a  share  of  military  experience. 

Instructed  by  the  town  “to  adhere  firmly  to  the  charter  of  the 
Province,  and  not  to  consent  to  any  act  that  could  be  possibly  con¬ 
strued  in  an  acknowledgment  of  the  validity”  of  the  measures  of  the 
British  ministry,  he  seems  to  have  complied  with  the  wishes  of  his 
constituents  in  entire  good  faith. 

Legislative  bodies  are  usually  composed  of  three  classes,  namely, 
those  who,  denying  themselves  recreation,  patiently  investigate  the 
facts  set  forth  in  petitions  and  remonstrances,  and  remain  unknown 
and  unrewarded;  those  who  win  the  people’s  favor  by  speeches 
founded  upon  the  information  thus  elicited;  and  those  who  pocket 
the  people’s  money  for  dozing  over  newspapers,  and  lazily  answering 
ay,  or  no,  at  the  call  of  the  Clerk.  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Stone  be¬ 
longed  to  the  first  class.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  was  a  member  of  many 
Committees.  Thus,  he  was  placed  upon  the  Committee  to  take  into 
consideration  the  particular  state  of  the  town  of  Boston;  upon  that, 
to  take  dispositions,  in  perpetuam,  relative  to  the  transactions  of  the 
British  troops  on  their  route  to  and  from  Lexington  and  Concord; 
upon  that,  to  draft  a  letter  to  the  Agent  of  Massachusetts  in  England. 
Again,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committees,  to  consider  upon  the 
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means  for  supplying  the  Treasury;  to  consider  a  letter  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  taxes  paid  by  Great  Britain  and  America;  to  take  into 
view  the  matter  of  advance  pay  to  soldiers;  to  examine  the  returns 
of  the  different  towns’  stocks  of  powder;  to  bring  in  a  Resolve  to 
appoint  officers  to  pass  muster  on  the  soldiers  coming  to  camp;  to 
transcribe  the  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  King’s  troops  on 
the  memorable  19th  of  April,  together  with  the  dispositions  accom¬ 
panying  what  measures  were  necessary  relative  to  County  records; 
to  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  raising  two  companies 
of  Indians;  to  print  and  distribute  to  the  different  towns  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  excursion  of  the  Royal  forces  to  Concord;  to  attend  to 
the  business  of  stamping  notes,  or  paper  money  for  the  soldiers;  to 
enquire  of  the  Committees  of  Supplies  whether  they  had  sent  to 
New  York  for  powder;  to  ascertain  the  number  of  artifices  necessary 
for  the  Army;  to  act  upon  the  suggestion  to  employ  a  number  of 
armed  vessels;  to  purchase  arms;  to  consider  a  request  that  a  minute 
company  should  be  stationed  at  Naushon  island;  to  repair  to  Con¬ 
cord,  and  search  the  person  and  baggage  of  Ensign  Campbell,  a 
prisoner  there,  suspected  of  having  and  concealing  letters  of  public 
concernment. 

So  too,  Mr.  Stone  served  on  the  Committees  to  bring  in  a  Resolve 
providing  for  the  poor  of  Charlestown;  respecting  the  donations  made 
for  the  poor  in  Boston;  to  procure  axes  with  helves  for  the  Army 
and  forward  them  to  Washington;  to  answer  a  letter  from  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  New  Hampshire;  to  agree  with  persons  to  strike  off  an 
emission  of  paper  money;  to  frame  a  Resolve  explanatory  of  a 
Resolve  relating  to  the  “Tories”  or  refugees;  to  consider  the  petition 
of  a  company  claiming  pay  for  service  under  Benedict  Arnold;  to 
examine  fifteen  prisoners  taken  at  Long  Island,  and  sent  to  Congress 
by  the  Committee  of  Safety;  to  consider  what  should  be  done  with 
certain  soldiers  who  had  enlisted  twice.  Such  do  I  find  in  official 
records  were  the  services  of  the  Delegates  of  Framingham  to  the 
first,  second  and  third  Congress  of  Massachusetts.  He  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  were  engaged  in  levying  war — in  deeds  of  treason;  and  who 
can  fail  to  imagine  that  visions  of  scaffolds  and  halters  sometimes 
disturbed  their  deliberations? 

Minute  details  of  the  course  of  individual  members  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  assemblies  are  seldom  found  in  general  history;  not  so  much 
because  they  fall  below  the  dignity  of  the  historian’s  pen,  as  that 
they  do  not  come  within  his  plan,  and  his  limits.  But  yet,  they  are 
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precisely  what  we  need,  to  give  us  a  just  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  of  what  our  fathers  did  when  they  resolved  to  redress 
their  wrongs,  and  to  live  and  die  Freemen. 

The  next  public  duty  of  Mr.  Stone— of  moment — was  probably 
in  1779,  when  he  was  appointed  a  Delegate  to  the  Convention  to 
frame  a  Constitution  for  the  State.  The  labors  of  the  Convention 
were  acceptable  to  the  people;  and,  after  the  organization  of  a 
Government  under  it,  he  held  several  important  offices;  and,  among 
them,  were  those  of  Senator  and  Councillor.  But  he  did  not  live  to 
see  a  Union  of  Thirteen  States.  His  death  was  caused  by  an  accident 
in  1785,  at  the  age  of  60  years.  Honored  by  the  town,  at  a  period 
of  the  greatest  peril;  honored  by  the  State — the  uniform  testimony 
is  that  he  deserved  the  confidence  reposed  in  him. 

Deacon  William  Brown  was  a  Delegate  to  the  first,  and  to  the 
third  Congress.  Previous  to  1774  he  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
the  revolutionary  controversy;  and  was  connected  with  the  most 
important  measures  of  the  town,  subsequently. 

Of  his  course,  while  in  Congress,  there  is  no  particular  record. 
More  fortunate  than  either  of  his  associates,  he  lived  to  see  the 
Independence  of  his  country  acknowledged,  and  the  Union  of  the 
States,  under  the  present  Government.  He  died  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1793,  aged  70. 

Joseph  Haven,  as  has  been  remarked,  was  a  member  of  the 
first,  and  of  the  third  Congress.  He  was  an  aged  man,  and  less 
active  than  his  colleague,  Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  Haven  represented  the 
town  in  the  General  Court  as  early  as  1754.  In  1774  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  and  the  same  year, 
of  the  Convention  of  Whigs  of  Middlesex  County,  at  Concord  to 
consider  the  state  of  public  affairs. 

In  Congress  he  was  excused  by  his  advanced  years  from  the 
deliberations  of  the  Committee  room.  The  only  notice  of  him  that  I 
find  in  the  Journal  is  of  the  date  of  June  15,  1775,  when  the  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  report  upon  the  claims  of  several  gentlemen  who 
applied  for  Commissions  of  Colonels  in  the  Army,  having  presented 
to  Congress  their  favorable  opinion  of  Glover,  David  and  Jonathan 
Brewer,  Woodbridge  and  Little.  Commissions  were  ordered  to  be 
delivered  to  them,  and  Mr.  Haven  was  directed  to  administer  to  them 
the  prescribed  oath.  He  died  early  in  the  year  1776,  at  the  age  of  78. 

In  February,  1775,  Governor  Gage  directed  two  officers  (see 
Note  1)  of  the  British  Army  to  take  a  sketch  of  roads,  passes  and 
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heights  between  Boston  and  Worcester.  They  executed  the  order, 
and  gave  a  written  account  of  their  proceedings,  which,  with  the 
Governor’s  instructions,  are  preserved  in  the  Collections  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  (See  Note  2.)  They  crossed  over 
to  Charlestown,  and  thence  passed  through  Cambridge,  Watertown 
and  the  intermediate  towns  to  Framingham  and  to  Worcester.  They 
were  in  the  disguise  of  Countrymen  (see  Note  3),  were  accompanied 
by  a  servant,  and  stopped  at  the  houses  of  both  Whigs  and  Tories. 

On  the  second  day,  which  was  rainy,  “with  a  kind  of  frost,” 
they  arrived  here,  having  sketched  a  pass  that  lay  on  their  road. 
Wet  and  soiled  by  the  mud,  they  entered  the  public  house,  then 
kept  by  Thomas  Buckminster  (see  Note  4)  near  the  store  of  Warren 
and  Company,  which  became  the  property  of  Capt.  Eliphalet 
Wheeler,  and  was  burned  in  1849. 

They  state  that  they  were  not  pleased  with  the  appearance  of 
things  about  the  house;  that  they  asked  for  dinner,  and  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  sausages;  and  that  they  praised  everything  very  much, 
which  gratified  “the  old  woman”  (see  Note  5)  who  kept  the  house. 
They  ate  a  hearty  supper,  were  allowed  a  room  by  themselves,  and 
stayed  all  night.  In  the  morning  they  proceeded  to  examine  the 
roads  leading  to  Worcester. 

On  their  return  to  Boston  they  set  out  for  Framingham  at  day¬ 
break,  first  refreshing  themselves  with  roast  beef  and  brandy.  On 
their  journey  they  were  overtaken  by  a  horseman,  who  eyed  them 
keenly,  and  took  the  road  to  Marlborough,  riding  rapidly.  Their 
instructions  contemplated  a  military  expedition  into  the  country; 
and  they  kept  the  Framingham  road  for  the  purpose,  as  they  relate, 
“to  be  more  perfect  in  it”  as  they  “thought  it  would  be  the  one  made 
use  of”  by  the  Royal  troops. 

On  arriving  at  Buckminster’s  at  about  six  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
they  found  the  company  of  militia  or  “minute-men”  were  exercising 
near  the  house;  and  they  state  that  an  hour  afterward  the  company 
performed  their  feats  before  the  windows  of  the  room  which  they 
occupied.  So  close  proximity  to  the  “rebels”  of  Framingham  gave 
them  sensible  uneasiness,  as  they  themselves  confess;  but,  as  they 
were  unknown,  they  were  not  molested. 

They  gave  an  amusing  account  of  the  occurrences  until  bed 
time;  and  I  will  quote  their  own  words.  “Before  the  minute-men 
were  dismissed,”  say  they,  “one  of  their  commanders  spoke  a  very 
eloquent  speech,  recommending  patience,  coolness  and  bravery 
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(which  indeed  they  much  wanted)  and  particularly  told  them  they 
would  always  conquer  if  they  did  not  break;  and  recommended  them 
to  charge  us  coolly  and  wait  our  fire  and  everything  would  succeed 
with  them.,,  “And,”  continue  these  veracious  chroniclers,  “this  com¬ 
mander  quoted  Caesar  and  Pompey,  brigadiers  Putnam  and  Ward, 
and  all  such  great  men,  and  put  them  in  mind  of  Cape  Breton,  and 
all  the  battles  they  had  gained  for  His  Majesty  in  the  last  war;  and 
observed  that  the  regulars  must  have  been  ruined  but  for  them. 
After  so  learned  and  spirited  an  haranguerie,  he  dismissed  the  parade, 
and  the  whole  company  came  into  Buckminster’s  and  drank  until 
nine  o’clock,  and  then  returned  to  their  respective  homes,  full  of 
“pot-valour.” 

As  Capt.  Simon  Edgell  had  command  of  the  “minute-men” 
at  that  time  he  was  probably  the  officer  who  addressed  them  on 
this  occasion.  His  critics  may  be  dismissed  with  a  smile.  Within 
two  months  of  the  parade  and  speech  at  Buckminster’s  the  enterprise 
into  the  country  projected  by  Governor  Gage  was  undertaken  by  a 
different  route,  and  the  Captain  and  his  “pot-valiant”  men  met  the 
King’s  troops  at  Lexington. 

The  day  following  the  affair  at  Lexington,  the  Committee  of 
Safety  addressed  the  following  Circular  Letter  to  the  several  towns 
in  Massachusetts. 

“Gentlemen, 

The  barbarous  murders  committed  upon  our  innocent  brethren 
on  Wednesday  the  19th  inst,  have  made  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  immediately  raise  an  army  to  defend  our  wives  and  children  from 
the  butchering  hands  of  an  inhuman  soldiery,  who  incensed  at  the 
obstacles  they  meet  with  in  their  bloody  progress,  and  enraged  at 
being  repulsed  from  the  field  of  slaughter,  will,  without  the  least 
doubt,  take  the  first  opportunity  in  their  power  to  ravage  this  devoted 
country  with  fire  and  sword. 

We  conjure  you,  therefore,  by  all  that  is  sacred,  that  you  give 
assistance  in  forming  an  army.  Our  all  is  at  stake.  Death  and  dev¬ 
astation  are  the  certain  consequences  of  delay.  Every  moment  is 
infinitely  precious.  An  hour  lost  may  deluge  our  country  in  blood 
and  entail  perpetual  slavery  upon  the  few  of  our  posterity  who  may 
survive  the  carnage.  We  beg  and  entreat,  as  you  will  answer  to  your 
country,  to  your  own  consciences,  and,  above  all,  as  you  will  answer 
to  God  himself,  that  you  will  hasten  and  encourage  by  all  possible 
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means  the  enlistment  of  men  to  form  the  army  and  send  them  for¬ 
ward  to  headquarters  at  Cambridge  with  that  expedition,  which  the 
vast  importance  and  instant  urgency  of  the  affair  demands.” 

Seldom  has  there  been  a  more  earnest,  a  more  eloquent  appeal. 
That  your  fathers  responded  to  it,  and  hastened  to  camp,  it  is  now 
my  purpose  to  show.  The  occasion  does  not  admit  of  minute  details, 
and  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  Framingham  furnished  in  the  course 
of  the  war  for  the  Continental  Line  and  the  militia,  one  general,  four 
colonels,  one  major,  nine  captains,  fifteen  lieutenants  and  ensigns, 
one  chaplain,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates.  The  number  of  males  in  town,  upwards  of 
sixteen  years  of  age,  was  less  than  four  hundred.  Of  these,  it  is 
probable  that  nearly  one  hundred  were  unfit  for  military  service,  by 
reason  of  advanced  years  or  physical  disability.  It  appears  then 
that  quite  one  half  of  the  entire  male  population  of  the  town  bore 
arms  to  aid  in  achieving  the  Independence  of  their  Country.  Several 
were  distinguished. 

To  consider  the  military  men  of  Framingham  according  to  their 
rank,  General  John  Nixon  claims  our  first  notice.  He  was  born  here 
in  1725,  and  was  a  soldier  under  Sir  William  Pepperell  in  the  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Louisbourg  when  only  twenty  years  of  age.  After  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  Army  and  Navy  seven  years  he  returned  to  Framingham. 
Again  entering  the  service  he  received  a  commission  as  Captain.  He 
fought  in  the  attack  on  Ticonderoga  when  Abercrombie  was  defeated, 
and  in  the  battle  of  Lake  George  and  subsequently  in  the  same  war 
with  the  French,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  but  cut  his  way  through 
the  enemy  and  escaped,  though  with  the  loss  of  nearly  all  his  party. 

When  the  Whigs  of  the  Revolution  began  to  organize  a  force  to 
resist  the  oppressions  of  England,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a 
company  of  “minute-men”  and  was  present  in  the  battle  of  Lexing¬ 
ton.  Resolving  to  raise  a  regiment,  and  among  the  gentlemen  of 
Massachusetts,  whose  military  experience  gave  a  little  to  command, 
he  was  eminently  successful  in  enlisting  men  to  serve  under  him,  and 
on  the  2d  of  June,  1775,  an  order  was  passed  by  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  recommending  to  Congress  that  a  commission  as  Colonel  should 
be  granted  to  him.  The  action  of  Congress  was  prompt,  and  their 
Journals  show  that  he  was  appointed  on  the  next  day;  and  that  on 
the  5th  commissions  were  delivered  to  his  officers,  “agreeably  to  the 
list  by  him  exhibited.” 

Colonel  Nixon  was  thus  in  service  with  a  corps — officers  and 
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men — of  his  own  selection.  In  the  Battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill  his 
regiment  was  stationed  on  the  Mystic  side,  and  was  distinguished 
for  its  good  conduct.  He  received  a  severe  wound  from  which  he 
never  entirely  recovered.  By  a  return  of  the  Army,  Nov.  4,  1775, 
it  appears  that  he  was  in  camp  at  Cambridge  in  command  of  the 
Fourth  Regiment,  and  that  his  brother  Thomas  was  Lieutenant 
Colonel. 

Early  in  August,  1776,  Washington  addressed  a  letter  to  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  subject  of  the  appointment  of  general  officers,  and  en¬ 
closed  a  list  of  all  the  Colonels  then  in  service  from  New  Hampshire 
to  Pennsylvania.  Colonel  Nixon’s  military  talents  and  his  bravery 
on  the  memorable  17th  of  June  gave  him  strong  claims  to  promo¬ 
tion;  and  he  was  accordingly  selected  as  one  of  the  six  Brigadier 
Generals  who  were  commissioned  agreeably  to  the  views  of  the  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  at  that  time.  Washington  entrusted  him  with  the 
command  of  Governor’s  Island,  near  New  York.  In  December,  1776, 
he  was  posted  with  his  brigade  on  the  Delaware.  On  the  first  of 
July  of  the  following  year,  Washington  in  a  letter  to  General  Put¬ 
nam  said  that  it  appeared  almost  certain  to  him  that  Generals  Howe 
and  Burgoyne  designed  if  possible  to  unite  their  attacks  and  form  a 
junction  of  their  two  armies;  “and,”  continued  he,  “I  approve  much 
of  your  conduct  in  ordering  Nixon’s  brigade  to  be  in  readiness;  and 
I  desire  it  may  be  embarked  immediately  with  their  baggage  to  go 
to  Albany  as  soon  as  General  Varnum’s  and  General  Parsons’ 
brigades  are  so  near  Peekskill,  that  they  can  arrive  to  supply  their 
place.”  We  next  hear  of  General  Nixon  as  sharing  in  the  honors  of 
the  surrender  of  Burgoyne.  In  the  battle  of  Stillwater,  a  cannon-ball 
passed  so  near  his  head  as  to  impair  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  his 
hearing  in  one  ear.  In  a  return  of  the  army  of  General  Gates, 
October  16,  1777,  the  whole  number  of  men  reported  as  fit  for  duty 
was  13,216,  consisting  of  the  brigades  of  Generals  Nixon,  Poor, 
Learned,  Glover,  Patterson,  Warner,  Stark,  Baily,  Whipple,  Bricket, 
Fellowes,  Wolcott  and  Ten.  Brock. 

In  June,  1779,  Washington  transferred  his  headquarters  from 
Smith’s  Clove  to  New  Windsor,  where  he  could  better  attend  person¬ 
ally  to  the  different  parts  of  the  Army  on  both  sides  of  Hudson’s 
river.  The  main  body  was  left  at  Smith’s  Clove  under  the  command 
of  General  Putnam.  The  object  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  was  to 
guard  against  an  attack  upon  West  Point.  General  McDougall  was 
transferred  to  that  post.  Three  brigades  were  stationed  on  the  east 
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side  of  the  river;  Nixon’s  at  Constitution  Island;  Parson’s  opposite 
to  West  Point,  and  Huntingdon’s  in  the  principal  road  leading  to 
Fishkill.  These  three  brigades  were  placed  under  the  orders  of 
General  Heath,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  troops  surrendered  by 
Burgoyne.  This  is  the  last  account  of  General  Nixon  that  I  have  been 
able  to  find  during  the  Revolution.  He  resigned  in  1780.  Removing 
from  Massachusetts  to  Vermont  in  the  year  1803,  he  died  there  in 
1815,  at  the  age  of  90. 

His  relative,  Warren  Nixon,  Esq.,  has  kindly  placed  in  my  hands 
several  documents  of  interest  and  value,  which  relate  to  the  military 
operations  of  his  brigade,  and  of  the  events  in  camp  of  the  Army, 
generally. 

These  original  papers  show  conclusively  that  the  state  of 
morals  was  deplorable  to  a  degree  almost  incredible.  I  find  that 
officers  were  tried  for  the  crimes  of  falsehood,  disrespect  to  superiors, 
promoting  mutiny  among  the  soldiers,  plundering  and  embezzlement 
of  public  property,  and  that  privates  were  tried  for  desertion  to  the 
Royal  Army,  for  ravishing  women,  for  robbery,  attempting  to  kill, 
drunkenness,  selling  clothing  from  their  persons,  selling  their  guns 
and  accoutrements,  stealing,  and  for  enlisting  twice  and  thrice,  re¬ 
ceiving  bounties  each  time  as  new  recruits.  I  find  that  from  June, 
1777,  to  October,  1778,  a  period  of  only  sixteen  months,  there  were 
trial  by  court  martial  of  forty-five  officers,  of  whom  fifteen  were  dis¬ 
missed  from  the  service;  and  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  common 
soldiers,  of  whom  eleven  were  condemned  to  death;  and  that  another 
time,  in  four  months  and  twenty-one  days,  thirteen  officers  were 
tried,  of  whom  five  were  chastised;  and  that  thirty-five  privates  were 
also  arraigned  for  various  offenses.  In  a  word,  and  as  the  result  of 
my  examinations  for  a  term  of  thirty-five  months,  1  will  state  that 
sixty-nine  officers  were  tried,  of  whom  twenty  were  dismissed;  and 
that  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  were  tried,  of  whom  21  were  sentenced  to  die. 

We  are  apt  to  look  to  the  days  of  our  fathers  as  to  a  golden 
era;  to  revere  the  name  of  “Whig”  and  to  detest  the  name  of 
“Tory.”  But  we  mistake.  The  WTitings  of  the  best  men  of  the 
Revolution  are  filled  with  lamentations  relative  to  the  general  prev¬ 
alence  of  crime  and  corruption,  and  may  be  cited  to  prove  beyond 
all  controversy  that — as  I  have  said  elsewhere — (see  Note  6)  the 
prominent  men  of  the  Revolutionary  era  were  great  and  good,  little 
and  bad,  mingled,  just  as  ever  in  the  annals  of  our  race.  The  Whigs 
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of  lofty  virtue,  like  William  the  Third  of  England,  were  compelled 
by  the  necessities  of  their  condition  to  employ  as  instruments  per¬ 
sons  whom  they  knew,  or  believed  to  be,  were  mercenaries,  who  would 
fall  off  and  join  the  Royal  side  the  moment  that  interest  or  a  case 
for  individual  safety  should  appear  to  require;  and,  like  William,  they 
seemed  oblivious  of  this  fact  simply  because  under  the  circumstances 
it  was  sound  policy  to  be  blind,  forgetful  and  ignorant. 

Colonel  Thomas  Nixon  was  a  brother  of  General  John,  and 
served  with  reputation  during  the  whole  war.  He  was  an  ensign 
in  the  French  war  of  1756,  and  was  in  command  of  a  company  of 
“minute-men”  early  in  the  revolutionary  struggle.  In  the  Battle  of 
Bunker’s  Hill  he  was  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  his  brother’s  regiment, 
which,  as  has  been  said,  was  stationed  near  the  Mystic  river.  He 
acquitted  himself  with  much  honor.  A  return  of  the  Army,  Nov.  4, 
1775,  shows  that  he  was  then  at  Cambridge.  I  have  found  no  men¬ 
tion  of  him  in  the  correspondence  of  Washington.  Colonel  Nixon’s 
black  servant,  Peter  Salem,  who  died  here  in  1816,  probably  killed 
Major  Pitcairn  of  the  British  marines  in  the  action  of  the  17th  of 
June.  That  he  was  shot  by  a  negro  is  authenticated,  and  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  judgment  of  well-informed  persons  fix  the  deed  upon 
Peter.  Major  Pitcairn  fell  as  he  was  mounting  the  redoubt,  and  was 
received  in  the  arms  of  his  son.  As  you  doubtless  remember,  he  was 
the  second  in  command  at  Lexington  and  led  the  vanguard.  It  was 
he,  as  you  will  also  recollect,  who  cried  out  to  the  militia  men  assem¬ 
bled  there,  “Disperse,  rebels,  laydown  your  arms,  and  disperse.”  They 
refused  to  obey,  when  he  discharged  his  pistols,  brandished  his 
sword,  and  ordered  his  men  to  fire.  In  thus  commencing  hostilities, 
it  is  supposed  that  he  disobeyed  the  orders  of  General  Gage.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  Colonel  Smith,  who  was  in  command  of  the  enter¬ 
prise,  was  greatly  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  Pitcairn.  But  Major 
Pitcairn  was  a  worthy  man,  and  we  of  this  generation  may  avow  it. 
“During  the  siege  of  Boston  he  was  ever  disposed  to  listen  to  the 
complaints  of  the  inhabitants,  and  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  to 
mitigate  their  sufferings.”  His  remains  were  removed  from  Bunker’s 
Hill  to  Boston,  arrayed  in  his  regimentals,  and  deposited  in  the 
vault  of  Christ  Church,  Salem  Street.  In  1809  they  were  removed, 
as  was  supposed,  to  England.  A  quarter  of  a  century  had  elapsed, 
but  the  body  was  in  a  state  of  preservation,  and  his  features,  as  was 
said,  were  recognized.  These  two  particulars  are  derived  from  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine.  But  it  has  been  affirmed  in  later  years  that 
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the  remains  still  rest  in  the  vault  of  Christ  Church.  This  last  ac¬ 
count  in  substance  is  that  the  bodies  of  several  other  British  officers 
were  deposited  in  the  same  place,  a  fact  well  known,  that  the  sexton 
of  the  church  selected  and  delivered  by  mistake  or  to  save  trouble 
the  coffin  which  contained  the  body  of  Lieutenant  Shed,  who  fell  in 
the  same  battle,  and  that  this  was  sent  to  England  where,  received 
by  the  Major’s  friends  as  his  own,  it  was  deposited  in  the  tomb  of 
the  Pitcairns.  It  has  been  stated,  too,  that  Major  Pitcairn  averred 
to  the  day  of  his  death  that  at  Lexington,  traversing  the  depositions 
of  the  Whigs,  the  Americans  fired  first ;  that  his  horse  was  wounded 
from  their  fire;  and  that  his  original  object  was  not  to  slay  or 
wound,  but  to  surround  and  disarm  them. 

Colonel  Nixon  removed  from  Framingham  to  Southborough  in 
1784  and  was  drowned  in  the  year  1800  on  his  passage  from  Boston 
to  Portsmouth.  His  Orderly  Books  have  been  preserved  and  are  now 
in  my  possession.  They  are  six  in  number,  contain  several  hundred 
pages,  and  embrace  a  record  of  events  in  camp,  from  June,  1777,  to 
November,  1780.  I  find  that  he  was  stationed  at  Peekskill,  Kings- 
borough  and  Stillwater  in  the  course  of  the  first  mentioned  year; 
and  at  Farmington,  Fishkill,  Peekskill,  Wright’s  Mill,  Fredericks- 
borough,  the  Highlands,  Fort  Constitution,  Pine’s  Bridge  and  Sol¬ 
dier’s  Fortune  during  subsequent  periods  of  the  war.  His  regiment 
was  variously  designated.  In  1778  and  the  next  year  it  was  called  the 
“Fifth  Battalion  from  the  Massachusetts  State;”  at  a  former  time 
the  official  return  is  of  the  “Regiment  of  Foot,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Thomas  Nixon,  Esq.,  in  defence  of  Liberty.”  Again  the 
return  is  of  the  “Regiment  of  Foot  in  the  Continental  service  in  favor 
of  the  United  States  of  America,”  still  again,  the  “Regiment  of  Foot 
from  the  Massachusetts  State,”  the  “Regiment  of  Foot  from  the 
Massachusetts  Bay,  in  defense  of  the  United  States”;  and  the  “Sixth 
Massachusetts  Regiment.”  These  variations  in  the  name  of  the  same 
corps  indicate  the  existence  of  a  defective  military  organization. 

These  Orderly  Books  afford  evidence  also  that  Nixon’s  com¬ 
mand  was  often  much  reduced.  Thus,  Jan.  6,  1777,  the  tofal  number 
in  camp  was  262,  of  whom  only  83  were  fit  for  duty;  July  3,  the 
same  year,  the  number  was  284,  with  239  fit  for  duty;  and  Aug.  8, 
the  total  was  361,  of  whom  less  than  half  were  returned  as  able  and 
effective.  So,  too,  with  a  nominal  force  of  419  on  the  2d  of  October 
the  next  year,  there  were  but  274  fit  for  duty;  and  again  the  whole 
number  in  camp,  May  17,  1779,  was  only  287. 
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On  a  fly-leaf  of  one  of  these  Orderly  Books  there  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  pithy  epigram.  Time  has  not  lessened  its  point. 

“Our  God  and  Soldier  we  alike  adore, — Just  on  the  brink  of 
danger — not  before:  After  deliverance,  they’re  alike  requited,  Our 
God  forgotten — atid  our  Soldier  slighted .” 

I  conclude  my  brief  notice  of  these  Records  with  the  remark 
that  they  contain  many  curious  incidents,  and  that  among  the  papers 
which  attract  attention  is  a  copy  of  the  military  order  issued  on 
the  discovery  of  the  treason  of  Arnold  and  of  the  finding  of  the 
Board  of  General  Officers,  who  doomed  the  unfortunate  Andre  to 
suffer  death. 

I  pass  to  speak  of  Colonel  Jonathan  Brewer  (see  Note  7).  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  his  name  among  those  who  participated  in 
the  affair  at  Lexington.  But  his  military  career  commenced  immedi¬ 
ately  after,  since  I  find  in  the  Journal  of  the  Committee  of  Safety 
under  the  date  of  May  13,  1775,  the  following  record:  “Whereas 
the  Committee  are  informed  that  a  number  of  men  enlisted  into  the 
Colony  Army  under  Colonel  Jonathan  Brewer,  are  now  posted  at 
Waltham  and  are  receiving  provisions  from  the  public  stores;  Re¬ 
solved,  that  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Colony  forces  be  desired 
to  order  said  men  to  repair  to  headquarters,”  etc.,  etc.  Colonel 
Brewer  completed  the  organization  of  a  regiment  of  eight  companies 
previous  to  the  17th  of  June;  and,  on  the  very  day  of  the  Battle  of 
Bunker’s  Hill,  the  Committee  of  Safety  recommended  to  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Congress,  that  his  officers  should  be  commissioned.  His  own  com¬ 
mission  bears  date  two  days  earlier;  since,  by  reference  to  the  Jour¬ 
nals  of  Congress,  we  find  that  an  order  passed  that  body  on  the 
1 5th  for  his  appointment,  and  that  by  the  proceedings  he  was  sworn 
in  and  commissioned  on  the  16th  of  June.  The  record  shows,  too, 
that  his  captains  and  other  officers  must  have  received  their  commis¬ 
sions  upon  the  battle  ground,  for  it  appears  the  Resolve  to  authorize 
the  delivery  to  all  of  them,  except  to  Josiah  Stebbins,  whose  com¬ 
pany  was  not  full,  was  passed  on  the  17th  and  after  the  troops  had 
taken  possession  of  the  Hill. 

Colonel  Brewer  encountered  many  difficulties  and  incurred 
severe  censures  while  endeavoring  to  raise  his  regiment,  and  some 
account  of  both  may  not  be  destitute  of  interest.  The  facts  which  I 
shall  narrate  are  derived  entirely  from  the  Journals  of  Congress,  and 
they  will  serve  to  show,  that  in  our  fathers’  times,  as  in  our  own, 
public  men  had  rivals  to  overcome,  and  slanders  to  silence. 
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It  would  seem  that  in  May,  1775,  the  Committee  of  Safety  re¬ 
ferred  to  Congress  certain  charges  against  Colonel  Brewer,  which 
were  in  substance,  that  contrary  to  the  orders  of  that  Committee, 
he  had  undertaken  to  raise  a  company  of  rangers,  had  made  use  of 
artifices  and  impositions  to  induce  enlistments  of  men,  had  seized 
and  retained  possession  of  horses  and  real  estate,  the  private  prop¬ 
erty  of  various  individuals,  and  converted  the  same  to  his  own  use; 
and  thus  had  disqualified  himself  for  the  command  of  a  regiment. 
Congress  very  properly  ordered  the  matter  to  be  investigated  by  a 
Select  Committee,  who  heard  the  Colonel  in  his  own  defense.  He  de¬ 
nied  the  charge  of  seducing  men  from  other  corps,  and  said  that  it  was 
without  a  particle  of  truth.  But  he  admitted  the  taking  of  the  horses, 
for  the  public ,  and  not,  as  was  alleged,  for  his  private  use;  and  also, 
that  he  had  leased  part  of  an  estate  which  belonged  to  one  Jones,  for 
reasons  perfectly  justifiable,  inasmuch  as  the  act  was  to  benefit  the 
owner  of  contiguous  lands,  who  was  injured  by  Jones’  neglect  of  the 
dividing  fences.  Congress  after  receiving  the  report  of  their  Com¬ 
mittee  adopted  the  following  Resolve:  “That  the  papers  respecting 
Jonathan  Brewer  be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Committee 
of  Safety,  to  be  by  them  acted  upon  as  they  think  fit,  so  far  as  to 
determine  on  the  expediency  of  recommending,  or  not  recommending 
him  to  this  Congress  as  an  officer  of  the  army  now  raising  in  this 
Colony.”  The  papers  thus  sent  back  to  the  executive  authorities  of 
Massachusetts  appear  to  have  been  returned  to  Congress  on  the  3d  of 
June  for  the  further  action  of  that  body.  They  were  taken  up  on 
that  day,  when  a  debate  occurred  upon  this  subject  matter,  and 
when  a  time  was  assigned  to  give  the  Colonel  a  hearing.  On  the  day 
appointed  he  was  permitted  to  appear  personally  on  the  floor  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  to  introduce  witnesses  of  his  own  selection,  among  whom 
was  his  wife’s  father,  Colonel  Buckminster. 

The  scene  was  probably  an  exciting  one,  since  the  galleries  were 
ordered  to  be  opened  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  who  desired 
to  witness  the  examination.  Colonel  Brewer,  having  presented  his 
case,  withdrew,  and  the  galleries  were  cleared  for  consultation.  In 
the  afternoon  a  long  and  full  debate  occurred,  and  a  motion  was 
made  that  “the  question  be  put  whether  the  President  should  be 
directed  to  deliver  him  a  commission  as  Colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the 
Massachusetts  army.”  One  hundred  and  fifty  members  were  present, 
of  whom  but  seventy  only,  voted  in  favor  of  the  motion,  and  it  was 
lost  accordingly.  These  were  the  proceedings  of  the  6th  of  June. 
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They  were  not  satisfactory,  and  one  of  the  Colonel’s  friends,  hearing 
at  the  door  of  the  vote  just  mentioned,  exclaimed,  “By  God,  if  this 
province  is  to  be  governed  in  this  manner,  it  is  time  for  us  to  look 
out,  and  ’tis  all  owing  to  the  Committee  of  Safety,  a  pack  of  sappy- 
head  fellows.  I  know  three  of  them  myself.”  I  may  pause  to  say 
that  the  person  who  made  this  ill-timed  remark  was  Capt.  Benjamin 
Edwards  of  Framingham,  who  was  immediately  ordered  to  attend, 
and  who,  having  been  admonished  by  the  President,  was  allowed  to 
depart. 

On  the  7th  of  June  Colonel  Brewer  and  several  of  the  officers 
of  the  corps  which  he  had  raised,  claimed  the  ear  of  Congress  by 
petition.  Their  prayer  was  read  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  It 
was  not  considered  for  several  days,  not  until  the  12th,  when  it  was 
referred  to  a  Committee.  I  do  not  find  any  mention  of  the  charges 
against  Colonel  Brewer  at  any  subsequent  date,  and  am  led  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  Committee  never  reported,  and  that  nothing  further 
was  done  in  Congress  upon  the  subject.  It  is  certain,  at  all  events, 
that  his  name  occurs  among  the  gentlemen  whose  standing  had  not 
been  impeached,  and  whom  Congress  directed  on  the  13th  to  make 
returns  of  the  number  of  captains  who  with  their  companies  would 
serve,  and  the  number  of  men  and  of  effective  firearms  that  each 
had  secured  for  the  public  service.  He  was  thus  placed  on  the  list 
with  Glover,  Heath,  David,  Brewer,  Robinson,  Woodbridge  and 
Little,  who,  like  himself,  were  applicants  for  regiments  in  the  Army. 
He  received  a  commission  as  I  have  already  stated,  his  command 
consisting  of  eight  companies  and,  including  officers,  of  397  men,  all 
of  whom  selected  him — as  seems  to  have  been  the  custom — as  their 
leader.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Congress  shows  that  302 
privates  of  his  regiment  two  days  before  the  Battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill 
were  armed  with  good  fire-locks,  and  excepting  the  27  men  who  were 
on  the  road  to  join  him,  his  whole  force  was  actually  in  camp  at 
Cambridge  and  Brookline. 

The  valor  of  these  husbandmen  of  Middlesex  County  was  soon  to 
be  put  to  the  test.  They  formed  a  part  of  the  detachment  ordered 
by  General  Ward  to  take  position  on  the  heights  of  Charlestown  on 
the  night  of  the  16th  of  June,  and  participated  in  the  honors  of  the 
battle  which  ensued  the  following  day.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  engagement  they  fought  in  the  open  field.  I  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  traditions  which  exist  relative  to  the 
conduct  and  losses  of  this  regiment  on  that  memorable  day  in  our 
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history.  That  they  were  much  reduced  in  number  seems  probable 
from  the  fact  that  on  the  5th  of  July  Colonel  Brewer  presented  a 
petition  to  Congress  relative  to  recruits,  which  received  prompt  atten¬ 
tion;  a  Committee  of  that  body  reporting  that  he  be  allowed  to  enlist 
men  to  complete  his  regiment  for  the  term  of  twenty  days,  provided 
that  every  private  should  provide  “himself  with  a  good  and  sufficient 
firearm.”  The  condition  here  mentioned  can  hardly  be  appreciated 
at  the  present  day  when  firearms  are  both  plenty  and  cheap;  but  in 
our  fathers’  time,  and  in  America,  a  good  gun  was  quite  a  thing  of 
value.  The  Whigs  of  the  Revolution  had  no  arsenals.  A  single 
musket  was  of  consequence.  Brewer  received  one,  which  was  taken 
after  the  Battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill,  for  the  use  of  his  regiment,  for 
which,  after  appraisal,  he  gave  a  receipt  to  the  Committee  of  Safety; 
and  the  whole  affair,  apparently  trivial  to  us,  was  placed  on  record. 
In  a  return  of  the  Army  Nov.  4,  1775,  I  find  that  Colonel  Brewer 
was  in  camp  at  Cambridge,  and  that  a  kinsman  of  his  wife  (one  of 
the  Buckminsters)  was  the  second  in  command  of  his  corps.  The 
Orderly  Book  of  Washington  of  the  16th  of  that  month  contains  an 
incident  so  honorable  to  him  that  I  cannot  omit  to  notice  it. 

It  seems  that  Colonel  Whitcomb,  who  I  think  belonged  to  the 
neighboring  town  of  Bolton,  had  raised  a  regiment,  but  on  account 
of  his  advanced  age  was  not  commissioned  to  lead  it  as  those  who 
had  enrolled  themselves  under  him  had  expected.  He  was  a  most 
worthy  gentleman  (see  Note  8),  and  had  seen  much  service  in  a  for¬ 
mer  war,  and  his  soldiers  were  so  greatly  dissatisfied  that  they  resolved 
to  enlist  under  no  other  leader.  He  exhorted  them  to  change  their 
purpose,  and  nobly  offered  to  join  them  in  the  ranks  with  a  musket 
if  they  would  continue  in  service.  In  this  emergency  Colonel  Brewer 
surrendered  the  command  of  his  own  regiment  to  Colonel  Whitcomb, 
and  was  warmly  commended  by  Washington  for  an  act  so  praise¬ 
worthy;  and  in  giving  publicity  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  the 
Commander-in-Chief  said  in  orders  that  “Colonel  Brewer  would  be 
appointed  Barrack  Master  until  something  better  worth  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  could  be  provided.”  I  do  not  find  that  he  was  again  in  the 
line  of  the  Army,  nor  in  the  documents  which  I  have  consulted  is 
there  further  notice  of  him.  He  survived  to  see  his  country  “a  free 
country,”  and  died  early  in  January,  1784. 

Of  Colonel  David  Brewer,  a  kinsman  of  Jonathan,  my  informa¬ 
tion  is  extremely  meagre  and  fragmentary.  He  was  bom  in  1731, 
and  was  therefore  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  in  the 
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prime  of  life.  His  son  David,  who  became  Colonel  in  the  militia  of 
Massachusetts,  died  here  in  1834  at  the  age  of  83  years. 

The  subject  of  my  notice,  like  his  relative  and  Nixon,  resolved 
to  raise  a  regiment  commanded  by  himself,  and  prior  to  the  16th  of 
June,  as  certified  by  the  Committee  of  Safety,  he  had  made  returns 
of  the  field  officers  and  officers  for  nine  companies.  The  Committee 
approved  of  his  claims  and  his  zeal,  and  he  was  sworn  in  and  com¬ 
missioned.  Commissions  were  delivered  to  his  officers  on  the  17th, 
and  the  organization  of  his  corps  completed.  The  Records  of  Con¬ 
gress  show  that,  including  officers,  he  had  embodied  465  men,  of  whom 
307  were  provided  with  “effective  firearms,”  and  excepting  34,  the 
whole  number  were  actually  on  duty  at  Roxbury,  Dorchester  and 
Watertown. 

We  have  now  seen  that  three  of  the  regiments  raised  by  the 
Whigs  of  Massachusetts  in  1775,  in  defense  of  their  liberties,  were 
enlisted  and  commanded  by  the  citizens  of  Framingham,  and  that 
two  of  these  regiments  shared  in  the  glory  of  the  17th  of  June. 

Facts  so  honorable  to  the  town,  to  the  fathers  of  these  whom  I 
address,  should  never  be  forgotten.  The  Nixons  and  the  Brewers  of 
that  day,  as  well  as  the  Buckminsters,  the  Edgells,  and  the  May¬ 
nards,  of  whom  I  have  yet  to  speak,  by  the  laws  of  the  realm  were 
traitors! 

Had  the  popular  movement  been  crushed  in  New  England  be¬ 
fore  it  became  general  and  involved  the  whole  country,  what  might 
have  been  their  doom?  Traitors  with  arms  in  their  hands  and  with 
promises  and  words  of  seduction  upon  their  lips  to  seduce  others  from 
their  allegiance  seldom  escaped  the  scaffold  when  seized  in  the  last 
century  ;  while  the  few  who  were  suffered  to  live  were  spared  to  show 
how  utter  and  unconditional  could  be  the  ruin  of  men  of  the  loftiest 
virtue  when  daring  to  rebel  against  the  “Lord’s  anointed.” 

Capt.  Simon  Edgell  was  42  years  of  age  at  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  in  1775.  He  had  served  five  years  in  the  French  war, 
and  thus  possessed  considerable  military  experience.  He  was  with 
Sir  William  Johnson  at  Lake  George  and  after  Baron  Dieskau,  the 
French  Commander,  was  wounded  and  left  by  his  troops,  Captain 
Edgell  saw  him  for  hours  under  a  tree,  grasping  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 
The  Baron  was  there  made  prisoner.  Captain  Edgell  commanded  the 
“minute-men”  in  1775,  and  was  at  Lexington.  He  started  on  foot 
with  his  gun  and  was  joined  by  a  part  of  his  company.  The  day  was 
warm  for  the  season,  and  heated  by  running  and  exhausted  by  the 
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wearisome  duty  of  fighting  under  cover  of  trees  and  stonewalls  in 
following  the  British  troops  on  their  retreat  to  Boston,  he  lost  his 
health  and  never  recovered  it.  In  the  pursuit  he  got  ahead  of  a  party 
of  the  enemy  and  was  fired  upon  by  them.  Attempting  to  cross  a 
fence,  the  frail  structure  and  the  Captain  came  to  the  ground  to¬ 
gether.  A  voice  from  the  British  exclaimed,  “We  have  the  Yankee 
now”  The  Captain  disengaged  himself  from  the  fallen  fence,  and 
replied,  “No,  you  have  not  got  him,  yet”  and  fleeing  as  the  foe  fired, 
escaped. 

After  the  Battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill,  he  embodied  a  company  of 
volunteers  and  was  stationed  in  Rhode  Island;  and  in  1776  he 
marched  with  his  command  to  Ticonderoga.  Promotion  was  offered 
to  him,  but  declining  health  and  the  condition  of  his  private  affairs 
induced  him  to  resign.  After  leaving  the  Army  he  was  honored  by 
his  townsmen  with  civil  trusts,  and  in  1779  was  delegated  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  at  Concord.  He  was  a  gentleman  universally  respected  and 
deserved  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  He  died  in  1820  at  the  age 
of  87  years. 

Of  some,  who  deserve  honorable  mention,  I  possess  but  limited 
information.  For  example,  of  Colonel  William  Buckminster,  I  only 
know  that  he  removed  to  Barre,  Mass.;  that  he  commanded  a  com¬ 
pany  and  was  dangerously  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill ; 
and  that  he  died  in  1786  at  the  age  of  SO  years.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  paper,  notice  of  one  of  his  kinsmen  is  quite  as  brief.  Thus 
of  Major  Lawson  Buckminster  I  can  only  remark  that  he  served  in 
the  Revolution  and  was  under  Washington  at  White  Plains,  with  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant;  that  after  the  peace  he  filled  several  offices  in 
town,  that  he  kept  a  public  house,  and  that  he  died  in  1832  at  the 
advanced  age  of  90  years. 

Of  others,  the  known  facts  are  too  fragmentary  for  any  record. 
And  yet,  again,  of  gentlemen  by  the  name  of  Maynard,  who  partic¬ 
ipated  in  the  Battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill,  there  seem  to  have  been  four; 
namely,  Jonathan,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1775, 
who  continued  in  the  military  service,  who  after  the  peace  occupied 
several  civil  stations,  and  who  died  in  1835  at  the  age  of  83;  John, 
who  in  1774  was  a  Delegate  to  the  Convention  at  Concord  to  con¬ 
sult  with  Delegates  from  every  town  in  the  Province  as  to  the  meas¬ 
ures  demanded  by  the  crisis,  and  who  died  at  Lancaster,  aged  89; 
William,  who  was  wounded  severely,  who  in  1776  was  employed  by 
the  town  to  purchase  arms,  and  who  in  1788  removed  to  the  South, 
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where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life;  and  Needham,  who  only 
20  years  of  age  is  said  to  have  acted  as  aid  to  General  Warren,  and 
who  finally  fixed  his  residence  in  New  York  and  became  Judge  of 
a  Court. 

The  want  of  time  and  other  circumstances  require  me  to  con¬ 
clude  my  chronicle  of  the  men  of  Framingham  who  helped  to  achieve 
the  Independence  of  our  Country  here.  I  would  gladly  receive  from 
the  descendants  of  those  whose  names  I  have  omitted  the  materials 
which  are  necessary  to  render  my  account  complete,  or  at  least  more 
worthy  of  the  subject. 

I  feel  that  I  have  already  wearied  you,  but  I  cannot  conclude 
without  a  brief  notice  of  the  honorable  part  borne  by  your  fathers 
at  a  period  subsequent  to  that  which  has  thus  far  occupied  our 
attention,  and  without  a  passing  tribute  to  the  late  Major  Lawson 
Buckminster.  Remarking  that  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolution, 
for  24  years  clerk  of  the  town,  and  was  entrusted  with  various  other 
public  duties,  and  that  he  died  in  1832  at  the  advanced  age  of  90 
years,  I  would  carry  you  back  to  the  memorable  events  of  1788,  in 
which  year  he  represented  Framingham  in  the  Convention  called  in 
Massachusetts  to  consider  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  excitement  throughout  the  country  was  intense.  Every 
member  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  signed  it, 
except  Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  Mason  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Gerry  of 
Massachusetts.  But  in  the  several  Conventions  of  the  States  which 
followed,  and  which  were  to  adopt  or  reject  it,  there  was  violent 
and  prolonged  opposition.  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware 
were  the  first  to  adopt  it.  It  is  a  fact  that  rests  upon  the  highest 
authority  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Convention  of  Massachusetts,  a 
majority  of  the  members  were  opposed  to  it  and  designed  to  vote 
against  it.  In  Virginia  it  was  supposed  that  the  state  of  feeling 
among  the  people  was  similar,  while  it  is  certain  that  Patrick  Henry, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  Edmund  Randolph  and  Mason  were  among  its 
opponents.  Mr.  Madison  in  a  letter  to  Washington  remarks  upon 
the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  says  that  if  the  Constitution  should  be 
rejected  in  Massachusetts,  it  would  be  rejected  also  in  Virginia,  but 
that  were  Massachusetts  to  decide  favorably,  Virginia  would  follow 
on  the  same  side.  Without  the  vote  of  these  two  states,  then,  the 
present  national  government  could  not  have  been  organized. 

The  friends  of  the  Constitution  in  Massachusetts  were  thus  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  country  for  the  result,  hence  their  proceedings  were 
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marked  with  signal  caution  and  wisdom.  They  were  composed  princi¬ 
pally  of  the  merchants,  of  all  men  of  considerable  property,  of  the 
clergy,  the  lawyers,  the  judges  of  the  courts,  and  the  officers  of  the 
revolutionary  army,  and  formed  about  three-sevenths  of  the  people. 
Thus  they  were  in  a  minority.  There  were  two  parties  opposed  to 
them.  First,  the  inhabitants  of  Maine,  who  even  thus  early  were 
desirous  of  forming  an  independent  State,  and  who,  as  was  said, 
would  favor  or  oppose  the  Federal  Constitution,  without  reference 
to  its  merits  or  demerits,  just  as,  in  their  judgment,  its  acceptance 
or  rejection  would  have  an  influence  upon  their  own  favorite  plan  of 
a  separation  from  Massachusetts.  This  party  was  thought  to  be 
equal  to  about  two-sevenths  of  the  whole  people.  Second,  the 
“Shay’s  men,”  and  those  who  had  sympathized  in  the  Insurrection 
of  the  previous  year,  and  who,  if  we  may  believe  the  statements  of 
the  times,  were  disposed  to  repudiate  all  debts  and  contracts,  both 
public  and  private.  This  party  was  as  numerous  as  the  party  in 
Maine.  The  two  seem  at  last  to  have  acted  in  entire  harmony. 

The  Convention  of  Massachusetts  was  numerous.  On  the  final 
question  355  members  recorded  their  votes.  The  official  proceedings 
show  187  in  favor,  and  168  opposed  to  the  Constitution. 

But  this  majority  of  19  was  obtained  by  accompanying  the 
acceptance  with  recommendations  for  several  material  amendments. 
These  facts  show  the  importance  of  a  single  vote.  The  Delegate  from 
Framingham  stood  almost  alone  in  this  immediate  neighborhood. 
(See  Note  9.)  Lawson  Buckminster,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  his 
constituents,  voted  in  javor;  but  Richardson  of  Medway,  Spring  of 
Watertown,  Morse  and  Sawin  of  Marlborough,  Webber  of  Bedford, 
Thompson  of  Billerica,  Chamberlain  of  Holliston,  Parlin  of  Acton, 
Broad  of  Natick,  Gleason  of  East  Sudbury,  Maynard  of  West- 
borough,  Brigham  of  Northborough,  Wood  of  Grafton,  and  Steams 
of  Milford,  voted  against  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Buckminster  and  some  others  could  have  changed  the  re¬ 
sult,  and  what  would  have  been  the  consequences?  In  Virginia  the 
majority  was  only  ten,  even  after  the  decision  of  Massachusetts,  of 
Maryland,  and  of  South  Carolina.  Who  can  doubt,  then,  that  the 
Convention  of  this  State  really  did,  as  Mr.  Madison  said  it  would, 
determine  the  momentous  question  of  a  Federal  Government  for  the 
thirteen  states?  And  is  it  not  certain,  too,  that  Framingham  was  one 
of  ten  towns  that  secured  the  blessings  of  the  Union  under  which 
we  now  live? 
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My  task  is  finished.  I  have  endeavored  to  do  justice  to  your 
fathers,  and  to  show  that  they  were  true  to  their  duty  during  the 
great  struggle,  which  not  only  gave  freedom  to  us,  but  shattered  the 
Colonial  system  of  government  everywhere  in  this  hemisphere.  And 
I  have  also  endeavored  to  prove  that  unmoved  when  disaffection  and 
disobedience  to  lawful  restraints  prevailed  all  around  them,  they 
stood  firm  and  rendered  essential  aid  in  establishing  the  institutions 
under  which  we  have  become  a  great  and  happy  people. 

Men  of  Framingham, — children  of  those  of  whom  I  have 
spoken!  See  to  it  that  you  too  are  loyal  to  duty.  See  to  it  that 
you  perform  your  part,  that  you  progress  in  knowledge  and  virtue. 

“Some  souls  are  serfs  among  the  free, 

While  others  nobly  strive, 

They  stand  just  where  their  fathers  stood, 

Dead,  even  while  they  live.” 

“Be  it  not  so  with  you.  Nay,  rank  with 
Others,  all  spirit,  heart  and  sense; — 

Theirs  the  mysterious  power 
To  live  in  thrills  of  joy  or  woe, 

A  twelvemonth  in  an  hour! 

Seize  then  the  Minutes  as  they  pass — 

The  woof  of  life  is  thought / 

Warm  up  the  colours,  let  them  glow, 

By  fire  or  fancy  fraught! 

Yes, 

Live  to  some  purpose — make  your  life 
A  gift  of  use  to  you — 

A  joy,  a  good,  a  golden  hope, 

A  heavenly  argosy! 

They  err  who  measure  life  by  years, 

With  false  or  thoughtless  tongues; 

Some  hearts  grow  old  before  their  time; 

Others  are  always  young. 

’Tis  not  the  number  of  the  lines 
On  life’s  fast  filling  page; 

’Tis  not  the  pulse’s  added  throbs 
Which  constitute  our  age.” 
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Note  1. — Captain  Brown,  52d  Regiment,  and  Ensign  D’Bernicre,  10th  Regiment. 

Note  2. — Second  Series,  Vol  4th,  page  204. 

Note  3. — In  brown  clothes,  and  reddish  handkerchiefs  about  our  necks,  etc., 
is  their  own  account. 

Note  4. — He  was  a  Deacon  in  the  First  Church,  one  of  the  Selectmen  nine 
years,  and  Town  Treasurer  four  years.  He  died  in  1826  at  the  age  of  75. 

Note  5. — Keziah,  his  widow,  the  “old  woman,”  I  suppose,  of  the  narrative,  de¬ 
ceased  in  1833. 

Note  6. — American  Loyalists,  2d  edition,  Volume  1st,  page  140. 

Note  7. — I  am  unable  in  all  cases  to  reconcile  the  contradictory  accounts  of 
this  gentleman.  It  is  certain  that  two  children  were  born  to  him  in  Fram¬ 
ingham,  and  that  his  wife  was  Frances  Buckminster.  He  lived  also  in 
Watertown  and  Boston.  He  was,  I  conclude,  the  Mr.  Brewer  of  Brown 
and  D’Bemicre’s  narrative,  as  thus, “We  next  went  to  Watertown,”  say  they, 
“and  were  not  suspected,”. .  .“a  little  out  of  this  town  we  went  into  a 
tavern,  a  Mr.  Brewer’s,  a  Whig.  We  called  for  dinner,  which  was  brought 
in  by  a  black  woman;  first  she  was  very  civil,  but  afterwards  began  to 
eye  us  very  attentively;  she  went  out  and  a  little  after  returned,  when 
we  observed  to  her  that  it  was  a  very  fine  country,  upon  which  she  an¬ 
swered,  ‘So  it  is,  and  we  have  got  brave  fellows  to  defend  it,  and  if  you 
go  up  any  higher  you  will  find  it  so.’  This  disconcerted  us  a  good  deal, 
and  we  imagined  she  knew  us  from  our  papers  which  we  took  out  before 
her,  as  the  General  had  told  us  to  pass  for  surveyors;  however,  we  re¬ 
solved  not  to  sleep  there  that  night  as  we  had  intended,  accordingly  we  paid 
our  bill. .  .After  we  had  left  the  house  we  enquired  of  John,  our  servant,  what 
she  had  said;  he  told  us  that  she  knew  Captain  Brown  very  well,  that 
she  had  seen  him  five  years  before  at  Boston,  and  knew  him  to  be  an 
officer,  and  that  she  saw  I  was  one  also,  and  told  John  that  he  was  a 
regular — he  denied  it;  but  she  said  she  knew  our  errand  was  to  take  a 
plan  of  the  country;  that  she  had  seen  the  river  and  road  through  Charles¬ 
town  on  the  paper;  she  also  advised  him  to  tell  us  not  to  go  any  higher, 
for  if  we  did  we  should  meet  with  very  bad  usage,”  etc.,  etc. 

Note  8. — But  if  the  incidents  related  in  Life  of  Joseph  Reed  (Secretary  and 
Aid  to  Washington,  and  subsequently,  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  and 
President  of  Pennsylvania)  arc  true,  Colonel  Whitcomb  hardly  maintained 
the  dignity  due  to  his  rank  when  removed  from  his  home  to  the  scenes 
of  war  in  the  Middle  States. 

Note  9. — The  vote  of  Middlesex  County  was  17  in  favor,  and  25  against,  and 
that  of  Worcester  County,  8  in  favor,  and  43  against  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution;  majority  against  in  the  two  counties,  43.  As  a  matter  of 
curious  history  I  may  mention  that  Worcester  (city),  now  proudly  called 
the  “Heart  of  the  Commonwealth,”  voted  in  the  negative,  and  Hull,  that 
dear  little  pet  town,  in  the  affirmative.  I  may  add  that  among  the  Dele- 
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gates  to  the  Convention  were  Bowdoin,  father  and  son,  Samuel  Adams, 
Gove,  Sumner,  Brooks,  Strong,  Parsons,  Dana,  Cushing,  Sedgwick,  Dalton 
King,  Varnum  and  Cabot,  who  subsequently  attained  distinction,  either  as 
Governors  of  Massachusetts,  as  filling  the  highest  places  in  the  Judiciary, 
as  Senators  to  Congress,  or  as  Ministers  of  the  United  States  to  Courts  in 
Europe.  These,  with  Hancock  the  President  (then  Governor),  with  Lin¬ 
coln  and  Heath,  who  were  Generals  in  the  Revolution,  and  the  pure  and 
gifted  Fisher  Ames,  all  voted  Yea  on  the  question  of  adoption. 
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Historical  Society  Devotes  Evening  to  the  Memory 
of  an  Illustrious  Citizen  of  Town* 


Hon.  Lorenzo  Sabine  Was  First  Framingham  Resident 
Ever  to  Be  Elected  to  U.  S.  Congress 


The  meeting  of  the  Framingham  Historical  Society,  at  the  home 
of  the  president,  John  M.  Merriam,  Esq.,  Prospect  street,  last  eve¬ 
ning,  was  devoted  to  the  memory  of  Hon.  Lorenzo  Sabine,  an  illus¬ 
trious  citizen  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  who  for  nine  years  lived 
on  Auburn  street,  Framingham  Centre,  and  who  was  the  first  Fram¬ 
ingham  resident  ever  to  be  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  series  being 
held  this  year — reviving  as  it  did  the  name  of  Mr.  Sabine  with  a 
review  of  his  life  and  achievements,  together  with  a  discussion  of 
his  literary  works.  The  program  included  several  speakers,  each 
dealing  with  a  separate  part  of  his  career,  all  of  which  was  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  gathering  of  more  than  sixty  members,  who  listened 
intently  and  evinced  much  interest. 

President  Merriam  presided  and,  at  the  outset,  spoke  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  of  Mr.  Sabine  and  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  as  follows: 

It  is  the  peculiar  function  and  indeed  the  duty  of  our  society 
to  recall  to  our  members  from  time  to  time  the  local  leaders  of 
earlier  periods,  so  that  our  community  life  may  have  a  certain  con¬ 
tinuity  which  otherwise  would  be  broken.  With  this  in  mind  we 
have  prepared  this  evening’s  program. 

The  name  Lorenzo  Sabine  is  almost  a  forgotten  name  in  Fram¬ 
ingham  today,  and  yet  during  the  period  of  his  residence  with  us, 
from  1849  to  1859,  he  was  among  the  leaders  in  the  business,  social, 
and  literary  life  of  the  town.  He  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire, 
but  since  he  had  become  eighteen  years  old  he  had  lived  in  the  dis¬ 
tant  town  of  Eastport  in  the  State  of  Maine.  He  came  to  Framing¬ 
ham  in  the  early  prime  of  his  life,  about  46  years  old,  and  with  an 
established  reputation  which  made  him  at  once  welcome.  He  ac- 

*From  Framingham  Evening  News,  Dec.  29,  1932. 
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cepted  a  position  in  the  Framingham  Bank,  probably  with  some 
more  substantial  motive  than  earning  his  modest  compensation. 
Later  he  became  the  treasurer  of  the  Framingham  Savings  Bank,  also 
treasurer  of  the  First  Parish. 

In  November  1852,  he  was  elected  a  Congressman  for  a  broken 
term,  to  succeed  Benjamin  Thompson,  deceased,  receiving  in  Fram¬ 
ingham  344  votes  out  of  a  total  of  560  cast  for  this  office.  He  had 
held  no  prior  public  office  in  Framingham.  Here  we  have  a  political 
puzzle  which  the  records  in  Framingham  do  not  solve.  It  was  a 
surprising  selection  when  we  think  of  his  recent  coming  and  of  the 
older  citizens  of  the  Middlesex  District  who  had  filled  the  usual 
positions  and  were  the  logical  candidates  for  promotion.  This  puzzle 
has  been  more  alluring  to  me  than  a  crossword  from  Ruth  Brooks. 

But  I  think  I  have  found  the  solution.  First  of  all  he  was  a 
man  of  far  more  than  local  reputation.  He  had  served  three  years 
in  the  Maine  Legislature  and  been  Collector  of  Customs  at  Eastport. 
He  had  been  recognized  as  a  writer  of  ability.  His  articles  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  North  American  Review.  He  had  written  the  Life  of 
Commodore  Preble,  published  from  Eastport  in  1846.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  well-known  work,  “Sabine’s  Loyalists,”  which  appeared 
in  its  first  edition  in  1847.  He  had  received  an  honorary  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  from  Bowdoin  in  1846  and  from  Harvard  in  1848. 
He  was  personally  known  to  Thomas  Corwin,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  Washington,  also  to  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State. 
The  former  requested  him  February  2,  1852,  to  prepare  a  report  on 
the  history  of  the  American  Fisheries  and  in  compliance  with  that 
request  he  had  been  at  work  in  his  home  at  Framingham  in  the 
preparation  of  the  most  complete  and  authoritative  history  of  “The 
Principal  Fisheries  of  the  American  Seas.”  This  report  was  submitted 
from  Framingham  December  6,  1852. 

Daniel  Webster,  serving  for  the  second  time  as  Secretary  of 
State,  requested  a  personal  interview  with  him  by  letter  dated 
August  7,  1852,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  advice  in  the  matter 
of  the  troubles  of  the  American  fishermen  in  the  Canadian  waters,  a 
question  which  had  not  been  settled  by  the  Ashburton  Treaty  which 
he  had  negotiated  in  his  former  service  as  Secretary  of  State  in  1842. 

In  a  speech  delivered  to  the  Gloucester  fishermen  November  9, 
1853,  Sabine  stated,  “I  have  told  you  that  more  than  half  of  my 
life  was  passed  among  men  of  your  toilsome,  and  uncertain  vocation, 
that  I  was  bred  to  buy  and  to  sell  the  products  of  the  sea;  that,  at 
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my  island  home  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Maine,  my  vessels  visited 
the  waters  of  distant,  desolate  Labrador,  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  and 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  for  the  cod;  and  that  they  pursued  the  mackerel 
in  its  many  haunts,  from  May  to  November.” 

Although  apparently  a  bank  clerk  in  the  village  town  of  Fram¬ 
ingham,  he  was  the  foremost  authority  in  the  country  on  the  history 
and  value  of  the  American  fisheries  and  was  so  recognized  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This  issue  was 
coming  again  before  Congress.  In  this  same  speech  Sabine  says, 
“You  all  know,  that  the  people  of  Middlesex  in  their  generosity,  and 
though  not  owning — as  far  as  I  am  aware — a  single  fishing  smack 
sent  me  to  the  councils  of  the  nation,  in  the  hope  that  I  might 
lend  some  aid  to  those  who,  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  attempted 
to  adjust  this  controversy.” 

There  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  a  general  desire  probably 
throughout  the  New  England  coast  and  recognized  in  the  Fourth 
Middlesex  district  that  this  illustrious  newcomer  should  be  sent  to 
Congress  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  fishermen  as  the  expert  most 
qualified  to  lead  in  a  special  matter  then  receiving  attention. 

Thus  it  was  that  Lorenzo  Sabine,  the  Maine  fisherman,  was 
elected  from  this  inland  Middlesex  district  almost  as  a  Congressman 
at  large  to  represent  the  fishing  industry  from  Eastport  to  the  Long 
Island  Sound. 

His  term  of  service  was  brief,  simply  from  December  28,  1852, 
to  March  3,  1853.  As  I  shall  show  later,  however,  it  was  a  period 
of  hard  work  and  disappointment  for  him.  In  addition  to  his  Con¬ 
gressional  duties  he  must  have  assumed  some  responsibilities  by  rea¬ 
son  of  his  appointment  in  this  same  year  as  confidential  agent  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  to  report  with  reference  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Ashburton  Treaty  as  connected  with  our  commerce  with  Brit¬ 
ish  colonies. 

In  1859  larger  opportunities  opened  for  him  and  he  moved  to 
Boston  to  become  the  secretary  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  a 
position  which  he  filled  with  great  credit  for  thirteen  years.  In  Bos¬ 
ton  he  became  one  of  the  very  active  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  society,  the  index  of  nearly  every  volume  of  proceedings 
containing  references  to  his  donations  of  manuscripts  and  books  and 
to  his  remarks  at  the  stated  meetings. 

In  the  article  reviewing  his  life  contained  in  Appleton’s  Cy- 
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clopedia  of  American  Biography  he  is  called  “historian,”  a  title 
which  I  believe  you  will  all  agree  with  me  he  richly  deserves. 

He  died  in  1877  and  a  delightful  and  sympathetic  memoir  writ¬ 
ten  by  Edward  Everett  Hale  is  found  in  the  proceedings  for  1879. 
It  will  now  be  our  pleasure  to  hear  a  resume  of  this  memoir  which 
has  been  prepared  for  this  occasion  by  Willis  A.  Kingsbury,  Jr. 

Willis  A.  Kingsbury,  Jr.,  related  interesting  details  of  the  early 
life  and  struggles  of  Lorenzo  Sabine,  as  contained  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in  memory  of  the  Framing¬ 
ham  man  by  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Mr.  Kingsbury’s  talk  was  illus¬ 
trated  with  numerous  bits  of  wit  to  show  the  determination  of  Mr. 
Sabine  to  succeed  in  the  face  of  many  discouraging  obstacles. 

Miss  Marcella  Davis,  curator  of  the  society,  spoke  briefly  of  the 
finding  of  the  original  picture  of  Lorenzo  Sabine,  from  which  Photog¬ 
rapher  George  W.  Cokell  had  prepared  an  enlargement  which  was  on 
display  and  which  Mr.  Merriam  announced  would  be  presented  to 
the  Town  Library  to  take  its  place  with  those  of  other  distinguished 
residents.  Miss  Davis  said  that  she  believed  Mrs.  Mary  Esty  Stock- 
well  gave  this  picture  to  the  society  and  she  recalled  that  it  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  society. 

Mrs.  Fred  L.  Oaks  read  a  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Oaks,  on  the 
association  of  Mr.  Sabine  with  the  old  Framingham  Bank.  Records 
of  the  bank  were  cited  as  follows: 

Lorenzo  Sabine  became  associated  with  the  old  Framingham 
Bank  in  May,  1850,  when  he  was  about  forty-six  years  old,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  records  of  the  Directors  of  May  27,  of  that  year.  That 
record  is  in  his  handwriting,  very  neat  and  legible,  and  quite  evident¬ 
ly  the  work  of  a  man  used  to  clerical  labor  and  the  systematic  handling 
of  business  affairs.  It  was  a  time  of  change  for  the  bank.  Oliver 
Dean,  who  gave  his  name  to  Dean  Academy,  and  who  had  been 
president  since  1838,  had  resigned  on  account  of  his  health,  and  had 
been  succeeded  by  Sullivan  Fay  of  Southboro.  Mr.  Illsley,  the 
Cashier,  had  resigned,  and  Increase  S.  Wheeler  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  had  been  made  Acting  Cashier.  (Thirty  years  later  Mr. 
Wheeler  was  to  become  president,  and  to  serve  as  such  for  eight 
years.) 

In  this  emergency  Mr.  Sabine  had  been  called  upon  to  carry 
along  the  work,  which  apparently  he  was  competent  to  do.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  cashier  had  assistance,  except  in  the  conducting 
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of  the  messenger  work  between  Framingham  and  Boston,  for  which 
a  small  appropriation  was  made. 

At  this  meeting  of  the  Directors,  May  27,  1850,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  select  a  cashier.  On  June  3rd,  a  week  later,  this 
committee  reported  that  they  had  made  choice  of  Lorenzo  Sabine; 
whereupon  the  board  proceeded  to  ballot,  and  the  acting  president 
on  counting  the  votes  made  known  that  Mr.  Sabine  had  been  elected 
unanimously.  Mr.  Sabine  at  once  declined  to  accept  the  office  and 
gave  reasons,  which  are  on  the  record,  as  to  why  he  could  not  do  so. 
It  seems  probable  that  Mr.  Sabine  suggested  to  the  directors  at  this 
time  that  there  should  be  a  bookkeeper  or  accountant,  as  well  as 
cashier,  for  the  committee  on  the  selection  of  a  cashier  was  also 
directed  to  engage  an  accountant,  and  were  “to  proceed  with  all 
convenient  and  proper  dispatch.”  Two  weeks  later,  on  June  17,  this 
committee  having  apparently  attended  to  its  duties  and  made  report, 
the  board  proceeded  to  the  election  of  cashier,  and  Francis  Jaques  of 
Charlestown  was  unanimously  chosen.  Mr.  Sabine  was  elected  ac¬ 
countant  and  there  is  in  the  record  of  this  date,  which  is  in  his  hand¬ 
writing,  an  itemized  statement  of  the  duties  which  he  was  willing  to 
perform  for  the  large  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars  per  year. 

Mr.  Jaques,  whose  daughter,  Mrs.  Alice  Jaques  Ware,  is  still 
with  us,  was  to  be  cashier  for  over  ten  years  and  then  president  for 
three  years  more. 

In  April  of  the  next  year  an  interesting  item  appears  in  the 
record.  The  cashier  had  requested  of  the  directors  an  increase  in  his 
salary,  which  had  been  granted.  Whereupon  he  wrote  them  a  letter, 
which  is  inserted  in  the  record-book,  in  which  he  asks  them  to  recon¬ 
sider  their  action,  and  give  part  of  the  increase  agreed  upon  to  Mr. 
Sabine.  This  the  directors  voted  to  do.  This  request  of  Mr.  Jaques 
was  certainly  a  gracious  and  kindly  act. 

There  is  little  more  in  the  record  of  Mr.  Sabine’s  services  with 
the  bank.  For  a  short  time,  during  his  brief  service  as  Member  of 
Congress,  he  must  have  been  away;  but  there  appears  to  be  nothing 
on  the  bank  records  about  that  fact. 

On  April  3,  1854,  he  resigned  as  bookkeeper,  and  his  resigna¬ 
tion  was  duly  accepted.  This  ended  his  services  of  nearly  four  years 
as  an  employee  of  the  old  Framingham  Bank. 

Frank  A.  Kendall,  chairman  of  the  Library  trustees,  described 
the  connection  of  Mr.  Sabine  with  the  Reading  Club  and  the  Town 
Library.  He  also  read  passages  from  letters  of  Mr.  Sabine,  written 
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during  his  service  as  Congressman  in  Washington,  to  his  close  friend 
Charles  Russell  Train.  These  letters  contained  many  interesting 
references  to  political  affairs  of  the  time  and  of  the  work  that  he  was 
doing  on  the  American  fisheries  legislation. 

In  this  first  letter  January  7,  1853,  Sabine  refers  to  his  work  as 
Congressman  as  follows: 

“I  am  borne  down  with  work — alas — my  position  is  by  no  means 
an  enviable  one — the  newspapers  all  round  ding-ding  nothing  but 
‘Mr.  Sabine  and  the  Fisheries’ — oh — dear,  how  I  wish  they  would  let 
me  alone.  I  have  a  score  of  letters  to  answer  this  morning  &  can¬ 
not  add.  Not  a  single  Framingham  friend  has  seen  fit  to  write  to 
me.  You,  Train,  might  at  least  say  a  word — that’s  a  fact.” 

This  is  followed  by  a  more  cheerful  letter  January  13,  1853: 

House  of  Representatives 
Jan.  13,  1853. 

Dear  Train, 

Your  kind  letter  of  Jan.  11,  was  very — very  welcome,  I  do  assure 
you.  Why,  I  did  not  hear  from  that  old  rocking  chair — was  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  I  could  not  well  account  for,  and  I  scolded  about  you  well. 
You  have  retrieved  your  character,  and  I  again  vote  you  a  good 
fellow. 

Believe  me,  a  man  who  seeks  to  stand  well  at  Washington, 
must  be  of  pure  morals — he  must  be  exemplary  in  every — ay,  every 
respect.  Massachusetts  shall  not  suffer  disgrace  at  the  hands  of  the 
member  from  the  “Old  Fourth.”  Thus  far,  I  do  not  even  know  in 
what  part  of  the  Capitol  the  refreshment  rooms  are  situated,  nor  have 
my  lips  been  even  wet  any  where  with  any  kind  of  distilled  or  fer¬ 
mented  liquors.  I  do  not  mean  to  touch  or  taste  during  the  session, 
nor,  if  to  be  avoided  without  positive  incivility,  do  I  intend  to 
play  so  much  as  a  single  game  of  whist.  No  man,  woman,  or  child, 
shall  have  even  a  pretense  to  say  that  your  friend’s  morals  in  every 
particular  are  questionable. 

Today,  I  had  an  interesting  interview  with  the  Committee  of 
Commerce,  who,  you  will  recollect,  are  maturing  a  bill  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Fisheries  and  Reciprocity.  It  may  not  be  in  good  taste, 
even  in  a  private  letter  to  a  friend  like  you,  to  give  an  account  of 
the  manner  of  my  reception,  or  of  the  deference  to  my  opinions,  and 
I  will  only  remark,  that,  by  a  most  cordial  invitation,  I  am  to  meet 
with  the  Committee,  hereafter,  and  to  be  treated  as  a  member  of  it. 
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Mr.  Corwin  has  determined,  as  I  understand  from  Mr.  Appleton, 
and  Mr.  Sumner,  to  send  my  Report  with,  and  as  a  part  of  his  Annual 
Treasury  Report,  which  will  come  to  the  House  in  a  day  or  two. 
Surely,  I  cannot  desire  a  greater  compliment  than  this. 

And  now,  my  good  friend,  when  we  have  an  old-fashioned  talk 
in  the  old  place,  we’ll  post  up  everything,  just  as  we  have  done  these 
four  years.  Elisabeth  is  quite  well,  except  a  lame  foot — She  sent  off 
a  long  letter  to  Mrs.  Train  this  morning.  My  note  to  Miss  Althea, 
I  may  hope  has  restored  my  relations  with  her.  Allow  Mrs.  Train  to 
read  this.  My  kind  regards  to  your  mother,  to  all  in  your  house¬ 
hold,  and  particularly  to  Althea. 

Truly  yours, 

S. 

But  the  last  letter  is  the  most  interesting  of  all: 

Washington,  January  27,  1853. 

Dear  Train — 

I  am  able  to  write  a  little  today  for  the  first  time.  Confound  the 
chills  and  fevers  of  this  climate,  which  take  a  man  down  as  if  shot, 
and  unless  thrown  off  at  once,  end  in  “congestion”  of  the  lungs, 
brain,  or  bowels  and  hurry  a  poor  fellow  to  his  grave  before  he  has 
time  to  think  about  it.  Never  was  a  man  more  careful  than  I  have 
been — abstaining  from  stimulants  entirely — eating  moderately  and 
clothing  warmly.  But  on  Saturday  of  last  week  I  got  a  little  warm 
in  walking  to  see  the  Sup.  of  Public  Printing  and  the  Public  Printer, 
about  my  Fish  Report — and  then  cooled  off  too  suddenly — hence  the 
awful  shaking  and  fever  which  ensued.  Deliver  me  from  another 
such  a  time. 

Well,  my  good  friend,  now  as  to  your  proposed  visit  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  In  my  judgment,  you  cannot  come  too  soon,  for  I  advise 
you  to  avoid  the  mob  of  the  crowning  day.  The  landlords,  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  expected  throng,  are  already  putting  up  their  prices 
and  toward  the  fourth  of  March,  charge  the  most  enormous  rates, 
as  we  are  told  on  all  hands.  What  people  come  here  for  at  inaugura¬ 
tion  time,  from  what  I  hear  is  a  marvel.  There  is  no  show  about  it — 
nothing  but  one  vast  mob — no  comfort — no  time  to  see  anything 
but  the  mob.  The  office-seekers,  of  course,  have  an  object  in  coming. 
I  say,  then,  come  on  as  early  in  February  as  you  can,  and  you  and 
your  party  shall  have  my  best  services  to  make  your  stay  happy. 
You  had  better  take  the  morning-train  and  go  to  Philadelphia  the 
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first  day — stopping  at  the  “Girard  House,  Chestnut  Street.”  The 
next  day’s  journey  is  an  easy  one — as  you  can  arrive  at  “Willard’s” 
at  tea-time.  You  will  meet  with  no  trouble  on  the  way  except  at 
New  York,  where  a  new  line  commences  and  where  you  must  look 
well  to  getting  to  the  “Jersey  Ferry”  in  time  for  the  Philadelphia 
train.  A  baggage  man  will  meet  you  and  tell  you  his  plans  are  the 
cheapest,  etc.  But  on  arriving  at  New  York,  take  a  carriage,  and  so, 
on  arriving  at  Philadelphia.  As  to  your  tickets — buy  to  New  York — 
from  New  York  to  Philadelphia — and  from  Philadelphia  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  get  baggage  checks  accordingly — unless  indeed  you  keep 
on  with  the  mail  from  the  start — in  which  case  you  can  get  tickets 
and  checks  at  New  York  to  Washington.  As  soon  as  your  plans  are 
formed,  write  me  at  once,  that  I  may  arrange  for  you  with  Willard — 
give  me  the  exact  number  of  the  party — Whether  here  or  at  any  other 
hotel  in  the  city,  you  will  be  compelled  to  sleep  as  you  can — but  few 
mind  that,  since  the  drawing-room  is  the  place  to  which  all  the  ladies 
resort — for  there  they  see  the  big  bugs,  etc. 

I  am  too  weary,  dear  Train,  to  write  more.  Fish  matters  are 
doing  as  well  as  can  be  expected.  The  course  of  the  Sec.  of  the 
Treas.  was  entirely  unknown  to  me.  Never  did  a  stranger  here 
get  a  better  lift.  What  he  said,  gave  me  position  at  once.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Printing  will  print  some  2000  extra  copies  which  will  be 
bound  separate  from  the  other  part  of  the  Secretary’s  Report  with  a 
title  page,  etc.,  all  to  please  me.  The  Committee  on  Commerce  have 
finally  agreed  upon  and  will  report  a  “Reciprocity  bill.”  The  Fishing 
part  is  of  my  fixing  and  suits  me.  The  next  thing  is  to  pass  it — 
heigh-ho — what  devious  paths  political  men  travel  in.  The  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Derby  ministry  is  an  adverse  circumstance  so  far  as  final 
action  before  the  4th  of  March  is  concerned. 

Love  to  all, 

Truly  yours, 

S. 

Harry  C.  Rice,  secretary  of  the  society,  spoke  of  the  building 
of  the  Sabine  house  on  Auburn  street,  a  house  now  owned  by  the 
Puffer  family.  The  house  was  erected  by  Dexter  Esty  in  1849  at  a 
total  cost  of  $2740. 

John  H.  Temple  presented  plans  of  the  layout  of  this  property 
and  the  original  deed  to  the  property. 

Mr.  Merriam  told  of  the  original  manuscript  of  Mr.  Sabine’s 
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“History  of  Framingham  in  the  Revolution,”  in  our  Town  Library, 
a  comprehensive  account  of  the  part  of  Framingham  men  of  civil 
and  military  prominence  in  that  war.  Mrs.  Zetta  A.  Leavitt,  a 
descendant  of  two  of  those  who  received  prominent  mention,  read 
passages  from  this  copy,  especially  those  relating  to  Josiah  Stone 
and  Joseph  Haven. 

Charles  A.  Esty  read  Mr.  Sabine’s  tribute  to  Lawson  Buck¬ 
minster  and  the  part  he  played  in  bringing  about  Massachusetts 
ratification  of  the  United  States  constitution.  Mr.  Esty  had  copies 
of  some  of  Mr.  Sabine’s  works  in  which  were  pasted  letters  from 
Mr.  Sabine,  written  from  Washington  to  his  grandfather  and  which 
contained  many  interesting  references  to  affairs  of  that  day.  Mr. 
Esty  also  reported  Mr.  Sabine’s  declaration  that  the  best  nine  years 
of  his  life  were  spent  in  Framingham. 

A  review  of  Mr.  Sabine’s  biography  of  Edward  Preble,  commo¬ 
dore  of  the  frigate  Constitution  (Old  Ironsides)  in  the  war  against 
the  Barbary  States,  which  was  part  of  the  Library  of  American 
Biography  conducted  by  Jared  Sparks,  was  given  by  Raymond 
J.  Callahan  as  follows: 

When  Jared  Sparks  conducted  the  Library  of  American  Bi¬ 
ography  in  1846  it  was  not  surprising  that  he  called  upon  Lorenzo 
Sabine  to  write  the  biography  of  Edward  Preble,  commodore  of  the 
frigate  Constitution  (Old  Ironsides)  in  the  war  against  the  Barbary 
States. 

Mr.  Sabine  at  that  time  was  outstanding  for  his  literary  work. 
In  that  year  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from 
Bowdoin  College.  He  had  been  a  contributor  of  articles  to  the 
North  American  Review ,  a  publication  of  which  Mr.  Sparks  was 
the  editor. 

Jared  Sparks,  president  of  Harvard  College,  was  known  for  his 
favorable  biographies  of  noted  Americans.  In  the  first  series  of  the 
American  Biographies  he  wrote  ten  of  the  twenty-six  included.  The 
second  series  contained  thirty-four  biographies.  That  written  by 
Mr.  Sabine  was  included  in  both  series.  Sparks  chose  men  familiar 
with  their  subjects  to  assist  him. 

As  is  being  told  here  tonight,  Mr.  Sabine  resided  in  Eastport, 
Me.,  and  became  a  national  authority  on  fisheries  and  shipping.  In 
this  life  at  Eastport  he  could  not  escape  the  thrill  that  the  youth  of 
that  time  must  have  received  from  the  stories  of  Commodore  Preble’s 
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exploits  which  caused  him  often  to  be  referred  to  as  the  “Father  of 
the  American  Navy.” 

Commodore  Preble  was  born  in  Portland  and  his  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  Deering  of  that  city.  Mr.  Sabine  married  an 
Elizabeth  Deering  of  Portland,  a  relative  of  the  wife  of  Commodore 
Preble. 

Thus  his  association  with  Sparks  on  the  North  American  Re¬ 
view ,  his  unequaled  knowledge  of  shipping  and  the  sea,  the  family 
relationship  and  his  established  ability  as  a  writer  made  Mr.  Sabine 
possessed  of  unusual  qualifications  to  write  the  biography  of  Com¬ 
modore  Preble.  In  the  preface  of  this  work  Mr.  Sabine  expresses 
thanks  for  “the  very  considerable  aid  afforded  me  by  Mr.  Nathaniel 
F.  Deering  of  Portland  and  Mr.  George  H.  Preble,  passed  Midship¬ 
man  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.” 

Papers  in  possession  of  the  family  of  Commodore  Preble,  original 
letters  and  documents,  were  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Sabine  and  upon 
those  materials  he  relied  chiefly  to  give  a  plain  and  accurate  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  life  and  public  services  of  Commodore  Preble. 

While  several  sketches  of  this  distinguished  officer  had  appeared 
from  time  to  time,  Mr.  Sabine  was  aware  of  no  biography  which 
contained  all  that  should  be  known.  He  wrote  the  biography  at 
Eastport  in  1846,  before  he  established  a  residence  in  Framingham. 

The  independence  of  thought  of  Mr.  Sabine,  and  perhaps  an 
idea  of  his  great  ability  to  obtain  accurate  information,  is  indicated 
in  the  fact  that  he  differs  in  several  particulars  from  the  writers  who 
had  preceded  him. 

The  biography  is  a  narrative  of  some  20,000  words  or  more. 
In  it  Mr.  Sabine  briefly  reviews  the  ancestors  of  the  Prebles  of  Maine, 
the  birth  of  Edward  Preble  in  1761,  his  early  life,  his  desire  to  go 
to  sea  against  the  wishes  of  his  father,  his  service  to  his  country  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  before  entering  into  the  details  of  his  greater 
achievements.  Mr.  Sabine  found  much  evidence  of  his  daring  and 
courage  manifested  early  in  life. 

Commodore  Preble  had  a  distinguished  career  before  the  mast 
previous  to  his  appointment  as  captain  in  the  United  States  Navy 
and  his  assignment  to  equip  the  Constitution  for  sea  and  to  com¬ 
mand  a  squadron  against  the  States  of  Barbary. 

Tripoli  had  been  at  open  war  with  our  flag  for  two  years  and 
two  squadrons  had  already  been  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  to  effect 
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a  renewal  of  amicable  relations.  Left  without  adequate  support  from 
the  government  these  two  squadrons  returned  to  the  United  States. 

Preble’s  command  was  inferior  in  every  point  to  the  second 
squadron.  He  was  chosen  because  of  the  resolution  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  for  a  more  vigorous  course  of  action  to  reduce  the  Barbary 
powers  to  terms.  “The  government,”  Mr.  Sabine  writes,  “and  the 
political  party  which  it  represented,  continued  to  regard  the  navy 
with  indifference,  if  not  dislike.  The  Secretary  was  an  amiable  and 
courteous  gentleman,  and  his  correspondence  with  Preble  evinces  all 
proper,  and  indeed  highly  laudable  exertions  to  meet  his  wishes,  but 
yet  it  affords  abundant  evidence  of  the  narrow  policy  of  the  time; 
and  that  functionary,  without  funds  provided  by  law,  and  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  to  equip  speedily  and  efficiently  a  force,  was  compelled  to  deci¬ 
sions  and  suggestions,  which,  in  his  private  judgment,  he  probably 
considered  wrong.” 

Mr.  Sabine  gives  in  minute  detail  the  preparations  for  the  expe¬ 
dition  and  its  arrival  in  the  Mediterranean  for  action.  Soon  Preble 
found  that  so  long  as  the  Christian  powers  paid  tribute  to  the 
Barbary  States  and  supplied  them  with  military  or  naval  stores  or 
ships,  there  would  be  no  chance  to  properly  protect  shipping  and 
human  life.  Prisoners  held  for  ransom  brought  big  returns  until  the 
arrival  of  Preble  on  the  scene. 

The  narrative  details  Preble’s  determination  to  conquer  rather 
than  to  submit  to  the  payment  of  tribute,  even  though  some  of  his 
own  associates — the  crew  of  the  Philadelphia — were  imprisoned  in 
Tripoli  for  a  long  period.  It  was  Preble’s  policy  of  “millions  for  de¬ 
fense,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute”  that  finally  reduced  the  power 
of  the  Barbary  States. 

The  activities  of  Preble  and  the  brave  officers  and  men  of  his 
squadron,  engaged  in  hand  to  hand  battles  in  a  struggle  to  capture 
rival  boats,  are  told  by  Mr.  Sabine  in  a  thrilling  manner — yet  with 
the  detail  and  authority  that  would  insure  the  greatest  accuracy. 
Much  of  the  biography  is  given  to  the  experiences  in  and  around 
Tripoli. 

Mr.  Sabine’s  clearness  in  style  caused  him  to  separate  the 
story  of  the  Commodore’s  hostile  operations  in  one  section  and  then 
treat  in  another  his  many  but  fruitless  endeavors  to  effect  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Tripoli  without  the  use  of  force  and  the  sacrifice  of  human 
life.  These  negotiations  occurred  at  various  periods.  “I  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  speak  of  warlike  and  pacific  measures  separately,”  Mr. 
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Sabine  wrote,  “rather  than  divide  the  reader’s  attention,  since  a  con¬ 
nection  of  subject  has  seemed  to  me  as  far  more  desirable,  than  the 
observance  of  chronological  order.” 

The  success  of  Commodore  Preble  is  an  historical  fact  with 
which  you  are  all  familiar.  However,  a  compliment  paid  him  by  a 
Christian  leader  of  that  day  emphasizes  this  success,  Mr.  Sabine 
found  in  quoting,  “The  American  commander,  with  a  small  force, 
and  in  a  short  space  of  time,  has  done  more  for  the  cause  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  than  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Christendom  have  done 
for  ages.” 

Preble  died  in  1807,  so  it  is  doubtful  that  Mr.  Sabine  had  any 
personal  recollection  of  him.  However,  his  association  with  the 
Deerings  and  the  Prebles  made  accessible  to  him  documentary  in¬ 
formation  that  makes  his  contribution  to  the  Library  of  American 
Biographies  a  work  of  merit  and  authority. 

A  most  fascinating  review  of  his  book,  “Duels  and  Duelling,” 
was  given  by  Miss  Mary  D.  Davenport.  The  review  gave  the  details 
of  some  of  the  duels  that  would  amaze  the  present  generation.  Her 
interesting  review  has  already  created  a  call  for  this  book  from  the 
Library.  This  was  written  in  Framingham,  Miss  Davenport  found. 

She  concluded:  “While  the  works  of  Mr.  Sabine  show  the 
breadth  of  his  interests,  and  his  scholarship,  these  Notes  on  Duels 
and  Duelling  show  the  height  to  which  his  moral  indignation  could 
rise,  and  the  depth  of  his  love  for  his  fellow  men.  The  book  shows 
him  to  be  a  very  noble  man  of  lovely  character,  one  fitted  not  only 
to  command  our  respect,  but  also  to  compel  our  sincere  admiration.” 

Mr.  Merriam  discussed  Mr.  Sabine’s  greatest  work,  “Biograph¬ 
ical  Sketches  of  Loyalists,”  and  concluded  the  program  with  reading 
from  an  address  to  the  “Men  of  Cape  Ann,”  in  which  he  urged  their 
support  of  the  Massachusetts  constitution  of  1780  and  opposition  to 
a  new  code  that  was  proposed  by  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1853,  and  which  would  have  brought  about  radical  governmental 
changes. 

Following  the  program,  there  was  an  exhibit  of  his  books  and 
pictures  gathered  for  the  occasion.  The  meeting  adjourned  with  all 
present  voicing  appreciation  for  the  pleasant  program  and  for  the 
hospitality  of  the  president  of  the  society. 

From  the  “Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature,”  the  following 
sketch  of  Lorenzo  Sabine  is  taken: 

A  New  England  historical  writer,  was  born  at  Lisbon,  New 
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Hampshire,  February  28,  1803.  The  story  of  his  life,  looking  to  the 
valuable  results  of  authorship  in  his  writings,  in  a  department  of 
literature  requiring  great  intelligence  and  much  nicety  of  preparation, 
is  somewhat  remarkable.  It  is  the  narration  of  a  self-educated  man, 
adding  another  to  the  memorable  instances  of  the  distinguished  pur¬ 
suit  of  knowledge  under  peculiar  difficulties.  At  fifteen  years  of  age, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  the  youth  was  left  in  utter  poverty,  and 
without  even  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  to  make  his  own  way 
through  the  world  as  he  best  could. 

In  1821,  after  seeking  employment  in  Boston  until  his  little 
stock  of  money  was  nearly  exhausted,  he  went  to  Eastport,  Maine, 
where  he  entered  a  retail  shop  at  ten  dollars  a  month,  sleeping  in  the 
unfinished  attic,  filled  with  old  barrels,  boxes,  and  other  rubbish— 
an  elevation  which  he  reached  by  a  ladder.  This  humble  mode  of 
life  was  dignified  by  a  love  of  literature.  The  shopkeeper’s  assistant 
soon  obtained  a  few  books  on  credit,  and  devoted  his  entire  leisure 
to  study.  His  activity  then  displayed  itself  in  his  opening  a  small 
store  on  his  own  account  while  yet  a  minor,  an  undertaking  which 
resulted  in  bankruptcy  in  less  than  a  year.  He  then  engaged  with  a 
merchant  who  owned  ships  and  transacted  a  large  business ;  kept  the 
books  of  the  “Passamaquoddy  Bank,”  and,  by  making  the  best  of  his 
assets  and  earnings,  settled  with  his  creditors.  Such,  briefly  told,  is  his 
early  history.  For  the  fifteen  years  that  followed  he  was  a  mere 
frontier  trader. 

From  1837  to  1838  he  served  in  various  capacities  as  a  bank 
officer.  Meantime  the  acquisition  of  information  was  his  paramount 
object;  and  the  weariness  of  business  was  relieved  not  by  amuse¬ 
ments,  but  by  his  books  and  his  pen.  His  ability  and  usefulness  also 
led  to  his  employment  in  public  affairs.  While  at  Eastport  he  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Maine  three  successive  years,  and  held 
the  office  of  Deputy  Collector  of  the  Customs.  He  returned  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  1849;  was  appointed,  in  1852,  a  secret  and  confidential 
agent  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  operation  of  the  Ashburton  Treaty  as  connected  with  our 
Commerce  with  the  British  Colonies;  and  was  elected  to  the  Thirty- 
second  Congress  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  decease  of 
the  Hon.  Benjamin  Thompson.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade.  Bowdoin  College  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1846,  and  Harvard  University  in  1848. 
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